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THE COLLECTOR AND ART CRITIC. 17 

A PLEA FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AS A MEDIUM OF ART 

INSTRUCTION. 

By Pirie MacDonald. 

Being a professional photographer, and somewhat of an artist myself, 
I have always taken a special interest in art instruction, and if I how take 
exception to our present method of teaching drawing from wooden objects 
and casts, it is solely that I feel convinced that I have discovered a system 
which — if universally introduced — would prove most valuable as an edu- 
cational feature. 

To teach photography in the public schools, instead of drawing, may 
seem paradoxical at the first glance. How can a mechanical process bring 
out the finer faculties in sensibility that are necessary for the appreciation 
of art ? some drawing teachers may ask. The answer is not far to seek. 
Because application of the photographic process is more easily acquired 
than manual dexterity. Photography has been simplified to such an extent 
that a child of four or five can be taught to handle a camera within a few 
hours; whereas, the faculty of drawing can hardly be mastered in less 
than a few years. 

I am the last to underrate the value of drawing as it is taught at pres- 
ent, but as comparatively few children have any talent for drawing, it is 
of little practical use to the average school child. Drawing is taught not 
so much to gain actual dexterity of the hand as to instill a love for the 
beautiful. In this the present method falls short, as it substitutes imita- 
tion and a sterile process for the vital and subjective powers of originality 
and artistic instinct. 

Appreciation of formal beauty depends largely on good taste. And 
good taste is not necessarily an inborn taste, but, like other faculties, can 
be kindled and developed. Art is not only meant for a few; a medium 
should "be found to help all children to a keener optical consciousness. The 
camera can do it. The camera draws for the child, for every child. The 
handling is strictly mechanical, but to make the lens draw a commendable 
picture, judgment is necessary, the faculty of selection. The child pho- 
tographer would begin to see things in pictures, its mind would begin to 
arrange the visible world into pictorial compositions. And in this way 
the children would discover the reason (under proper instruction, of 
course) why certain things impress one as being beautiful. 

Some critics claim that "Art cannot be taught," yet all of us are prob- 
ably conscious that art instincts — most children have them in the same 
way as the savages — can be enormously influenced for good or ill by edu- 
cational conditions, and should be befriended into wholesome conscious- 
ness and natural expansion, before the medium of expression can take 
proper meaning. - 

This is neglected at present in the drawing lessons at our public schools, 
and therefore does not seem to be the most appropriate medium. 

In photography, as I would like to see it -taught, the medium of expres- 
sion would be nil, and full attention could be paid to a self-consistent and 
harmonious development of taste, in sympathetic touch with nature and 
her universal principles of beauty. 

I sincerely believe that if photography were taught in the public schools 
instead of some of the "frills and fancies," the future generation would 
show a keener appreciation of esthetic qualities than one has noticed hith- 
erto in the American race. The possibility for it is certainly there, for 
- of all pictorial modes of expression photography is, to-day, the most uni- 
versally liked and the most easily accessible. 



